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On LUXURY. 


4S Late ingenious Author, who indulg’d him- 
felf too often in treating the moft ferious 
Subjects with, Petulance and Wantonnefs, 
has endeavour’d to perplex fome of our 
moft univerfal and common Notions con- 
M cerning the right Conduct of Life, by his 
} Account of Luxury. I mean the Author 

of the Fable of the Bees; who is always 
happy when he thinks he can oppofe Religion to Nature, and 
fhew Nature inconfiftent with the Precepts of Philofophy. 
To this End, he conftantly reprefents the Nature of Man, 
as a Compofition of divers Paffions and Appetite, all of them 
alike requiring to be fatisfied ; and let that Satisfaction be 
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éver fo unfeafonable, ever fo contradiGtory to a higher and 
better Faculty of the Mind, ever fo incompatible with a 
truer, a more effential, and a more permanent Pleafure, 
yet he ftill calls it natural ; becaufe forfooth the Appetite, 
which demanded it, is a Part of our Nature. At this rate, 
it might be natural for a Father to devour his Child ; let it 
only be inconvenient for him to faft a while longer, and let 
him at that Time be at a Diftance from other Food, and 
how can Mandeville or his Difciples blame him? For is not 
Hunger natural? Is it not an Appetite given us by Nature, 
and demanding to be fatished ? Perhaps an Adept in this epri- 
ous Philofep!:;, may have fo mych vulgar Humanity remain- 
ing, as to tell me that fuch a Deed would fly in the Face of 
natural Affection. But is there then one Principle in our 
Nature, which has a Right to contradict and reftrain ano- 
ther? If there be, it furely can be no difficult Matter to rer 
concile Philofophy to Nature, and fhew even the fevereft Ob- 
ligations of Virtue to be natural. For is not Reafon as 
natural, as truly a Part of human Nature, as paternal Affec- 
tion? And muit it not be as unnatural*for any inferior Senfe 
or Faculty to prevoil againft Reafon, as for the Appetite of 
Hungcr to be ftronger than the Tendernefs of a Parent? To 
a&t unreafonably, thercfore, is to aét unnaturally: and let 
the Inducement to any Pleafure or Purfuit be ever fo violent, 
let the Appetite or Paflion requiring it be ever fo general 
among Men; yet if Reafon forbid it, the Indulgence is un- 
natural: for Reafon is that which conftjtutes the very Nature 
of a Man; and tho’ her Voice be not always fo loud as that 
of Appetite or Paffion, yet we never fail, at fome Intervals, 
to hear it, to acknowledge its Authority, and fecl how un- 
natural it was to difobey it. 

The abovemention’d Author no where employs his per- 
plexing Logick with more Dexterity, than in his Account 
of Luxury. He fets before his Reader certain Reprefenta- 
tions of voluptuous Indulgence, which every Man mutt allow 
to be /uxurtous; and then inquires upon what Score it is that 
we condemn or diflike them. For this he can find, or chufes 
to find, no better Reafon, than that they are inconfiftent with 
the Notion of Seif-cenial, which he loves to make the Reader 
think is eflential to the very Idea of Virtue. And upon this 
Suppofition (which indeed he no where formally afks the 
Reader to grant, but which, with much more Art, he makes 
an Article of Religion not to be denied) he then proceeds 
jecurely to give the Name of Luxury to every Indulgence of 
senfe or Fancy, beyond what is abtolutely neceflary for the 
Support 
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Support of Life. Very bad Confequences may attend fuch 
a Manner of thinking and talking ; and I am afraid a little 
Acquaintance with the World will furnifh us with too many 
real Examples of them. For Men who can once perfuade 
themfelves, that the meer decent Allowances of a creditable 
Appearance in Life, are worthy of the Name of Luxury, as 
well as the moft exceffive Refinements of Pleafure, will learn 
to look upon both with an equal Eye; and finding it abfo- 
lutely impoffible to avoid one of them, will perfuade them- 
felyes that there can be no confiftent Reafon for refraining 
from the cther. 

But a very little Reflection will convince us of this Abfur- 
dity. In the firft Place, Luxury is not the fame with all 
Men, and in all Ranks of Life. There are innumerable 
little Indulgences which would be high Luxury in fome Men, 
but which it would be ridiculous to call fo in others, of larger 
Fortunes perhaps, of more Leifure, and umencumber’d with 
particular Obligations of Family or Kindred. Luxury there- 
fore depends upon tie different Conditions and Circumftances 
of particular Perfons. Nay, it is not «iways the fame with the 
fame Man: for that which would be a moft fhameful Luxury 
in a General on the Eve of a Battle, might be perfectly 
blamelefs among isis Friends in the Enjoyment of a Winter 
Night’s Converiation. {hus the only general Defcription 
that can be given of Luxury, is fomething like what follows 5 
viz. Such an Indulgence of Senfe or Fancy, as any way inter- 
feres with our Difcharge of the Offices of our particular Station 
in Life. 

oe is here reftri&ted to the improper Indulgence of 
Senfe or Fancy ; for with thefe alone it is concern’d. An une 
becoming Attention, Expence, or Refinement in eating, drink 
ing, and in the other Enjoyments of Senfe or Appetite ; in 
Drefs, in Furniture, and in the other Niceties of Fancy, is 
all that we commonly denominate /uxurious. *Tis true, there 
are other Indulgencies that may be really inconfiftent with 
the Difcharge of our Duty: Such are feveral Purfuits of the 
Underftanding, which are often improperly indulg’d by Per 
fons the fartheft in the World from Luxury. I once knew a 
Merchant who negleéted his Compting-houfe and ruin’d his 
Family, by a conftant Application to Mathematical Studies : 
put he was fo far from being luxurious, that he always drank 

. Water, was a remarkable Sloven, and hated Mufick. Thus 
Luxury is not concern’d even with the moft improper Pur- 
{uits of the Underftanding. 

Zz2 Nay, 
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Nay, to fpeak the Truth, it is not every pernicious 
Indulgence even of Senfe or Fancy that is call’d luxurious, 
Men have thrown themfelyes into Dropfies by exceflive 
drinking of Water: but yet we don’t fay that they kill’d 
themfelves by Luxury. In like Manner, others have {pent 
their Fortunes in Dogs and Horfes, and in other Indulgencies 
of robufter Pleafure: but Luxury is never reckon’d among 
their Frailties. In fhort, if we examine Matters attentively, 
we fhall find that Luxury, in the Pleafures of Senfe and 
bodily Appetite, always implies Nicety, Refinement, and 
fome Degree of Difficulty in the Attainment of what we 
wifh for; and that, in the Delights of the Fancy, or the 
Imagination, it carries along with it a Notion of Pomp, Often- 
tation, Delicacy, and Indolence. And whatever Indulgences, 
either of the one or the other Sort, are void of all thefe 
Qualities, tho’ they be carried to ever fo pernicious a Height, 
yet don’t come under the Character of Luxurious Pleafure. 

Luxury was applied above, to fuch of thefe Injoyments as 
any Way interfere with the Difcharge of our Duty. For they 
may interfere feveral Vays. ‘The firft and moft obvious is by 
an impairing of our Fortune, and putting it by that Means out 
of our Power to act as Natural Affection, or Generofity, or 
even Honefty require. They may alfo clafh in fome parti- 
cular Situations and Exigencies ; but this always arifes from 
a third and more general, tho’ lefs notic’d, Effect of fuch 
Indulgences ; I mean by their Influence on the general Dif- 
pofition and Habit ef the Mind. 

The Account here given of Luxury in general, will per- 
haps be queftion’d and objecicd to by many. For fome 
Men, who have perfectly form’d themfelves to the Habits 
of Virtue, being convinc’d by Experience of the Happinefs 
which attends it, chufe to talk of their Courfe of Life as the 
higheft Luxury. This they may be well permitted to do, 
as Virtue has been fo generally mifreprefented under a fevere 
and dark Appearance, which deters the young and gay Part 
of Mankind from thinking and refolving to aflume fuch a 
Characier. But tho’ Virtue be the Mcans of the higheft Plea- 
fure, and tho’ by this honeft Artifice her Precepts may be 
recommended to the Young and Heedlefs, yet fhe is not pro- 
perly to be call’d by the Name of Luxury. For that Name, 
in popular Language, always implics an immoral Excefs. 


Yet it is neverthelefs true, and it cannot be too much in- , 


Culeated, that if the End of Luxury be Pleafure or Felicity, 
her Means are certainly inconfiftent with that End; and 
that Virtue is the only Guide to its full Attainment. 
For 
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For ‘without mentioning thofe good Things which Virtue 
alone beftows, and which Luxury never pretends to, yet even 
in the Delights of Senfe and Fancy, the higheft Enjoyment 
depends on Temperance, as th: moft luxurious Votaries of 
Pleafure frequently confefs. 


The Foury of Nobleimen and Gentlemen's paying 
thir DEBTS. 


he contliders what a Progrefs Arts and Sciences, and 

litencfs of every kind has made among us fince the Days of 
honeft Queen Be/s; nay it would not a little addto his Satis- 
faction, io look back even upon the Reign of K. Char/es IL. 
which has been fo much celebrated for one continued Scene 
of Wit and Gaiety, and refle*+ how fuperior we are through 
every Rank of Men to our Anceftors of the laft Century. But 
amo:.g all the Improvements we ave made,there gone which, 
whilit it diftinguifhes our Country from the reft of Europe, 
fets proper Bounds at the fame time between the well-bred 
Patrician and the Mechanic Multitude ; I mean, that admi- 
rable Invention of being fupply’d with the Neceflaries and 
Supertiuities of Life, without the Expence of a tingle Far- 
thing. This is a Thing which many a great Man has long 
figh’d after ; for though it has been approved of in Theory 
many Ages, yet a certain obfolete Cuftom, and Prejudice of 
Education, has, till within thefe few Years, prevented fo 
noble a Scheme from being put in Execution. But as all 
Things, from the moft eflential to the moft minute, are re- 
gulated by Fafhion, this admirable Art is at length cftablith’d 
by the general Confent of the Nobility and Gentry ; and that 
it may not be debafed like other Fafhions, by defcending to the 
Mob, the Legiflature has very prudently taken Care to referve 
it as a peculiar Privilege to themfelves by Parliamentary Autho- 
rity*. But as Innovations of all kinds, let ’em be ever fo pro- 
ductive of publick Utility, moftly meet with Oppotition, fo there 
are at prefent a few among the Quality, who either through 
a tenacious Difpofition of Habit, « itubborn Oppoiition to 
the Court, or an unaccountable Frenzy that has f-iz’d ‘em, 
ftill perfevere in the old Road of Paying, and annually fling 
away vaft Sums in the unneceflary Difcharge of what is 
commonly called lawful Debts ; however, as the Number of 
thefe is very fmall, and daily decreafes, I hope no Inconve- 


Ii muft give every Englifhman infinite Satisfaction, when 
0 


nience 
* Alluding to the Privilege of the Members of either Bou/i, fram 


being arrefted for their Debts. 
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nience will accrue from their obftinate Diffention ; yet left 
vulgar Error fhould inveft fuch People with Characters to 
make them the Objeéts of Admiration, and cont<quently 
Imitation to the young Nobility, I think it the Duty of one 
who wifhes well to that Body, to expofe the Abfurdity of fuch 
a Proceeding, and to warn the Unexperienced againft this En- 
thufiafm. I call it Enthufiafm, becaufe thefe Schifmaticks 
plead Confcience, and an inward Calling, that inftigates ’em 
to thefe ungentleman-like, as well as untociable Actions. In 
the firft Place I muft deviate a little from my Subject, to make 
a proper DiftinGtion between two Things, which have been 
confounded of late on purpofe by this Party to advance 
their Doctrine, viz. Honour and Honefty. Now they have 
long argued in vain, and ufed many fophiftical Reafons, to 
prove that the punctual Obfervance of one, conftitutes the 
other ; whereas a little Infight into the prefent Age, will 
clearly demonftrate, that they not only can, but do actually 
exift feparately and independent of each other: For Initance, 
Honour is not that little pitiful Thing it has long been taken 
for, of fervilely keeping a Promife, paying Debts, Ge. no, 
*tis cf a more high and aérial Extraétion. Honour runs in 
the Blood, nods under the Coronet, and is enrolled in the 
Patent ; and in that Shape is tranfmitted unalienable down 
to Pofterity, from Generation to Generation, My Lord's 
Anceftors had Titles, and he and his Offspring are Perfons 
of Honour, in fpite of any dirty Mechanick’s uncrofs’d 
Shop-Book among them. ‘This is Honour, and appears at 
Cout in the greateft Luftre ; whilft Honefly, the paltry Inha- 
bitant of a Cottage, has no manner of Bufinefs in a Palace ; 
and if by chance, any of the abovemention’d Faction 
invite her there, they are looked upon as Men who delight 
in low Company, and are ftigmatized and avoided according- 
ly. I would have therefore our young People of Quality, 
who are defirous of being efteemed Polite, Perjons of Ho- 
nour, and high Breeding, be particularly careful not to be in- 
fluenced by the Precepts or Exampl!es of fuch antiquated 
Bigots; for paying Debts now-a-days, is looked upon as a 
great Mark ot Honefy, which I dare fay, People of their 
Rank and Education would induftrioufly fly from, if they 
knew it, as it is become in fome meafure incompatible with 
Honour. Long Bills and no Receipts ought to be as an infepas 
rable Mark of a Patrician, as the Coronet upon the Coach ; 
and the diiferent Degrees of Dignity fhould be diftinguith’d 
by the Number of Duns at his Lordfhip’s Doors, as they 
are by the Spots in the Ermine upon the Parlamentasy Robes. 


* 
Bur 
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But there is a farther Advantage accruing from this honeura- 
ble Art, more than ornamental, which has hitherto been en- 
tirely over-looked, that is, the vaft Power that it will by 
Degrees place in the Hands of the re by making 
fo many Dependents upon ’em ; for in cafe of an Invafion, 
every Baron may by this Means be enabled to raife a 
Regiment or two in four and twenty Hours, by calling his 
Creditors about him ; which Service they would not fo wil- 
lingly enter into, if they were made rich and faucy by fre- 
quent Payments. As I have already faid enough for the 
Inftruétion of thefe illuftrious Debtors, I think it is my 
Duty to give a Word or two of Advice to the Flebeian Cre- 
ditors ; for I have been inform’d that the Progrefs of this Art 
has lately been often obftruéted by their ill-timed Impatience, 
ill condu@ted manner of Dunning, and want of mercantile 
Faith ; and fince they have fo far forgot their Duty, I fhall take 
upon me to remind ’em of it, and prefcribe proper Rules for 
their Behaviour in this Refpect for the future. Faith, Si- 
lence, and Patience, fhould be the Charaéterifticks of a Tradef- 
man, and every one ought to write the Names of thefe three 
Virtues in Golden Letters over his Counter; the one will 
dictate to him to give proper Credit, the fecond will prevent 
him from making ufe of any impertinent Expreffion when 
he attends the Levee, and the third will inure him to the 
Difappointments of Adr. Such a one, I'll pay you to-morrow ; 
for Procraftination is now a conftant Attendant on the Great, 
and with them, as SHAKESPEAR fays, 


To-morrow, and To-morrow, and To-morrow, 


Creeps in this petty Pace from Day to Day ; 


and Tradefmen ought no more to expect their Money, than 
my Lord or Lady intends to pay it Tis fufficient Honour 
to be employed by them, and the Name of a Right Honoura- 
ble fhould ftand for no morc in their Day-Books, than the 
Arms upon the Sign-Poft, to draw in other Cuftomers. If 
Shop-Keepers and Mechanicks would practife this part of 
their Duty, I dare fay, a perpetual Harmony would be efta- 
blifhed between the Court and City, and thofe opprobrious 
Names with which they brand each other, would be entirely 
abolifh’d; but whilft the dirty Shoes of Ludzate-Hill and 
Covent-Garden prefume to pollute the Stairs at St. Fames’s, 
the Citizens can rever reafonably expect to be countenanc’d ; 
nay, perhaps if they carry their Jmpertinence a little farther, 
that 
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that ufelefs Thing they live by, called Trace, may in a 
fecond Improvement of Politenets be banifhed the Kingdom. 


PHILARETES. 





Jo a LADY, in Anfwer to a Letter wrote in 
a very Fine Hanp. 


Hilft well-wrote Lines our wond’ring Eyes command, 

The beauteous Work of Chlse’s artful Hand, . 

Throughout the finifh’d Piece we fee difplay’d f 
Th’ exacteft Image of the lovely Maid. 

Such is her Wit, and fuch her Form divine ; 

This pure, as flows the Style thro’ every Line; 
That, like each Letter, exquifitely fine. 


See with what Art the fableCurrents ftain, , 
In wand’ring Mazes, all the level Plain ! 
Thus o’er the Meadows, wrap’d in Silver Snow, 
Unirozen Brooks in dark Mzanders flow ; 
Thus jetty Curls in fhining Ringlets deck 
Th’ Ivory Plain of lovely Chise’s Neck. 





Like fome fair Virgin, whofe unmeaning Charms ’ 
Receive new Luftre from a Lover’s Arms, 
‘The yielding Paper’s pure, but vacant Breaft, 
By her fair Hand and flowing Pen impreft, 
At ev’ry Touch more animated grows, 
And with new Life and new Ideas glows, 
Frefh Beauties from the kind Defiler gains, 
And fhines each Moment brighter from its Stains. 
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Let Love no longer boaft his feather’d Darts, 
That ftrike unerring, aim’d at mortal Hearts ; 
; Chloe, your Quill can equal Wonders do, 
Wound full as fure, and at a Diftance too: 
Arm’d with thefe miffive Weapons in your Hands, 
From Pole to Pole you fend your great Commands ; 
To diftant Climes in vain the Lover flies, 
Your Pen o’ertakes him, if he ’fcapes your Eyes. 
So thofe who from the Sword in Battle run, 
But perifh Vidtims to the diftant Gun. 


Beauty’s a fhort-liv’d Blaze, a fading Flow’r, 
) But Charms like thefe no Ages can devour ; 
Thefe, far fuperior to the brighteft Face, 
Triumph alike o’er Time, as well as Space. 
When that fair Form, which Thoufands now adore, 
By Years decay’d, fhall tyrannize no more, 
Thefe lovely Lines fhall future Ages view, 
f And Eyes unborn, like ours, be charm’d by You. 


How oft do I admire with fond Delight 
The curious Piece, and wifh like you to write ! 
Alas, vain Hope ! that might as well afpire 
To copy Pauls’s Stroke, or Titian’s Fire. 





Ev’n now your fplendid Lines before me lye, 
And I in vain to imitate them try ; 

Believe me, Fair, I’m practifing this Art, 

To fteal your Hand, in Hopes to fteal your Heart. 


Vor, IL, 
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The MILK-MAID, 4 Song. 


I. ; 
) WAS at the cool and fragrant Hour, 
When Ev’ning fteals upon the Sky, 
That Sufan fought a Woodbine-Grove, 
And JVilliam taught the Grove to figh. 
The {weeteft Damfel She, on all the Plains ; 
The fofteft Lover He, of all the Swains. 


II. 


He took her by the Lilly-Hand, > 
Which oft had made the Milk look pale ; 
Her Cheeks with modett Rofes glow’d, 
As thus he breath’d his tender Tale : 
The lift’ning Streams awhile forgot to flow, 
The Doves to murmur, and the Breeze to blow. 


III. a) 
“ O fiile, my Fair! thy dimply Smiles 
Shall lengthen on the fetting Ray, 
‘Thus let us melt the Hours in Blifs ; 
Thus fweetly languifh Life away : 
Thus figh our Souls into each other’s Breaft, 
Loving as Turtles, and as Turtles bleft. , 


IV. 


So may thy Cows for ever crown 
With Floods of Milk thy brimming Pail; 
So may thy Cheefe all Cheefe furpafs ; 
So may thy Butter never fail. 
So may each Village round this Truth declare, 
That Sufan is the faireft of the Fair: 
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V. 


Thy Lips with Streams of Honey flow, 
; And pouting fwell with balmy Dews ; 
: More Sweets are blended in thy Breath, 

Than all thofe blowing Fields diffufe ; 
Tho’ thoufand Flow’rs adorn cach blowing Field, 
Thy lovely Checks more blooming Beauties yield. 

VI. 
Too long my erring Eyes had rov’d 

On City-Dames in Scarlet dreft ; 

And fcorn’d the charmful Village-Maid 
) In Innocence and Grogram dreft : 


Since Sufan’s native Graces bleft my Sight, 
The painted City-Dames no more delight. 


ee. 


Vil. 


The fpeaking Purple, when you blufh, 
Out-glows the Scarlet’s deepeft Die ; 
No Diamonds tremble on thy Hair, 
But brighter fparkle in thy Eye: 
Truft me, the filing Apples of thy Eyes 
Are tempting as were Thofe in Paradife. 


' VIII. 
b The tuneful Linnet’s warbling Notes 
Are grateful to the Shepherd Swain ; 
To drooping Plants, and thirfty Fields, 
The Silver Drops of kindly Rain ; 
To Rofes, Dews; as Rofes to the Bee ; 
And thou, my Sufan, only art to me. 
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IX. 


But mark, my Leve, yon Weftern Clouds ; 
With liquid Gold they feem to burn! 





The Ev’ning-Star will foon appear, 
And fparkle in her radiant Urn. 
Soft Stillnefs then and falling Dews invite 


To tafte the balmy Bleffings of the Night. 


» 4 
Yet ere we part, one Boon I crave, : 
One tender Boon ! nor this deny : : 
O promife that you ftill will love, 
O promife this, or elfe I dye: Y 


Death elfe my only Remedy mutt prove, 


> 


I'll ceafe to live whene’er you ceafe to love.’ 
XI. | 

She figh’d, and blufh’d a fweet Confent ; 
He thank’d her on his bended Knee, 

And warmly prefs’d her Virgin Lip. 

Was ever Youth fo bleft as He? —- 


The Moon, to light the Lovers homeward, rofe. 
And Philomela \ul'd them to repofe. 








The GARLAND. 


E 
HE Lilly white, and Vi’let blue, 
The Rofe that drinks the Morning Dew, 
The Jafmin fweet, Narciffus fair, 


I in a fragrant Garland bound, 
And ty’d a Silken Ribbon round, 
To deck my charming Frav1a’s Hair. 


Il. 
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Il. 


The fwect-cull’d Flow’rs the Nymph difdains, 





And thus with angry Voice complains, 





Yet gently heav’d a tender Sigh: ' 





*¢ O Swain, thefe Flow’rs too well will prove 
«¢ Sad Emblems of thy changing Love, 

*¢ See how they ficken, fade, and die! 

IIL. 

<¢ Give me the Myrtle ever-gay, 
*¢ The Laurel green, and chearful Bay ; 

“¢ Of thefe a verdant Crown prepare, 
Y ‘© Thefe far exceed the fhort-liv’d Flow’r, 
‘ The tranfient Beauty of an Hour, 


“ 


‘¢ Thefe an eternal Verdure wear.” 
| IV. 
Straight to obey my faireft Love, 
rn I eager feek the neighb’ring Grove, 
The Pride of ev’ry Tree to find ; 
Each verdant Leaf with Care I twine, 
The verdant Leaves their Aid combine, 
Confcious for what they were defign’d. 


V. 
Young Cupip, mighty God of Love, 
Was prefent in the fhady Grove, 
And fmil’d to fee my anxious Care ; 
But foon defcending by my Side, 
Himfelf the fragrant Garland ty’d, 
Then plac’d it on my FLavra’s Hair. 


ADVER- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A Lady’s Heart on Marlborough Downs was ftolen t’other 
Day, 


By a polite young Highwayman, who gallop’d fwift away. 

This Heart was richly ftudded o’er, and gracefully enough, 

With Modefty, Good-fenfe, and Truth, and fuch old fafhion’d 
Stuff. 


Such as the Dames in Scripture wore fome thoufand Years 


























ago, 

Without Hypocrify, or Pride, or Paffion for a Beau. 

In it no Mattadore you’ll find, it harbours no Quadrille, 

In all our modern well-bred Vice without one Grain of Skill. 

The Paffions in good Order rang’d, with Reafon at their 
Head ; 

Put ev’ry Childifh Thought to Flight, and ftrike all Folly dead. 

Such is the Heart Eliza loft: Who can from Grief refrain ? 

Ten Kiffes fhe will give to him who brings it home again. 

If offer’d to be pawn’d or fold, pray ftop i¢ if you can, 

It being of no ufe at all to any modern Man. 





The following Epigrams are a Pattern of the Simplicity fo 
much admir’d in the Grecian Writings. The Tranflator 
thinks he need not make an Apology to the Englifh Reader, 
for having made Choice of Pieces fo foreign to the prefent 
prevailing T'afte, when he informs him, that his Delign in 
tranilating thern, was merely to give him a juft Idea of the 
Simplicity of the Ancients, and to reform in him the Love 
of Modern Witticifm, and /talien Conceit. 
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On a CAVE. 


From the Greek of Anyta, a Lefbian Poéte/s. 


OME, Traveller, this hollow Rock beneath, 
While in the Leaves refrefhing Breezes breath ; 
Retire, to calm the Rage of burning Thirft, 
In thefe cool Streams that from the Cavern burft. 


An Offering to Pan. 


From Théocritus. 


D4 PHNIS the Fair, that with the Doric Strains 
Of his fweet Pipe could charm the liftening Swains, 

Thefe Emblems of his Office and his Art, 

To Pan prefents, a Crook and barbed Dart, 

A Stag’s rough Hide, and with this Paftoral Pipe, 

That bore his ruftic Food, a Leathern Scrip. 


To Dapunis /leeping. 


From Théocritus. 


HILE you, my Dapunis, on the leafy Bed, 
To Slumber fweet recline your weary Head, 
While on each Hill is plac’d the’ frequent Net, 
Thee wanton PAN purfues with eager Feet : 
With him Syivawus, crown’d with Ivy pale, 
Thy cooling C:vern fecks o’er Hill and Daie. 
O fly ; prevent their rude refi cis Hands, 
And burft ambrofial Slumber’s magic « .nds. 
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Voyage des Iles d Oclande &§ de Gothlande, &c. 
That is, 


A Journey through the land of Oeland and Gothland, 
perform’d in 1741, b Order of the States of the 
Kingdom. By Charles Linneus, Profeffor of Phyfck 
end Roteny in the Univerfity of Upfal. Stockholm, 

17455 Offavo, 344 Pages. 
% 


HE unfuccefsful Wars begum by Charles XII, and re- 
newed in 1740 by the French Party in Sweden, have 
produced one good Effect, in that théy convinced the Swed1/a 
Nation of their true Intere ft, and put them upon extending 
their Commerce, and cultivating the \Arts of Peace. For 
this End, they have founded an 1 Academy at Steckholm, de- 
fign’d almoft wholly for the natural Hittory of their Coun- 
try: And it was li kewife upon this Account, that Mr. Line 
ne@us was commiffion’d to undertake this Journey. ‘There 
vere many Circumftances which recommended him to the 
States for this Purpofe ; fuch as a very robuft and healthy 
Conititution, the Credit which he had acquired by a Jour- 
ney to Lapland undertaken in his Youth, and efpecially his 
ereat Diligence, and his high Reputation in every Branch 
of Natural Knowle dge. His Inftructions related to four Ar- 
ticles. He was to difcover fuch Plants as might be ufeful in 
Dying: He was to endeavour to find fome kind of Earth, 
which might be proper for making China-ware : He was very 
carefully to inform himfelf of every Produdion of the 
Country, that might ferve inftead of what was imported from 
other Nations, either in Phyfick or Manufactures ; and laftly, 
he was directed to have an Eye to every part of natural Hif- 
tory, in his Journey. He fet out atrended by fix of his 
Pupils, and finifhed his Tour in three Months, after having 
been fuccefsful in almoft every Article of his Coinmiffion. 
He difcovered above one hundred Plants, which before 
were thought foreign in Sweden, and many of which are ab- 
felutcly neceflary both in Phyfick, and in the Art of Dy- 
ing. 
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ing. He compofed a large number of Receipts for the latter, 
in which he admitted no Plants, but fuch as grew in Sweden. 
He gives very exact Defcriptions ef many Birds an! Infects, 
which had not veen fufficiently known before. The only 
Thing he failed in was the Earth for China-ware: For the 
two lilands which he traverfed, are almoft intirely Rocks of 
Lime-ftone, which calcines in Fire. But he went farther in 
his Obfervations than the States had ordered him, and took 
in every Curiofity relating to the Antiquities of the Coun- 
try, to the mechanick Arts, to the Manners of the People, 
tu their Fifhery, and to many other interefting Particulars. 
We fhall chufe, from his Obfervations, fome of the moft 
remarkable, and fuch as are of moft general Entertainment 
to the Reader. 

Agriculture is very difficult in Sweden ; for the Country 
is cold, and the Soil generally fandy, marfhy, or mixed 
with lron, The Inhabitants, who are furprifingly prolifick, 
are put to many Contrivances to make the Soil furnifh them 
with the fimpleft Food, and the pooreft Conveniences. One 
of their Methods to make Land more fruitful, is to fet Fire 
to the Bufhes ; and our Author has a curious Remark con- 
cerning thefe vaft Fires, namely, that they are a certain Re- 
medy againft Rain. If the Sky fhould be cloudy even after 
a long Drought, and Showers feem unavoidable, yet thefe 
Swedior, as they call them, difperfe the Storm, and at leaft 
drive the Rain to another Diftriét. This Phenomenon re- 
fembles the Change that has happened in the Caribbee Iflands, 
which were moift and fhow’ry when the Spaniards difcover- 
ed them, but are now the dryeft in the World, fince the 
Englifb and the French have deftroyed the vaft Forefts with 
which they were covered. For Trees raife up a prodigious 
Quantity of Vapours, which would not have left the Earth, 
but for the attractive Force of the Root and Stem; and 
thefe Vapours are the chief Supplies of Rain. A plain Proof 
of the Barrennefs of the Soil in Sweden is, the common 
Bread of the Inhabitants ; which they make from the Root of 
the 4ron, and that of the Trefoil of the Marthes, wrought up 
with the Bark of the Wild Pine. The Pine likewife furnifhes 
them with another fort of Food. When that Tree puts 
out its new Branches to the Length of about an Inch, they 
take off the Bark quite round the Shoots, and lay bare the 
tender Sprouts of its Wood, from which a kind of Jelly 
iflues, which they fcrape off with a Knife, and work up 
into little Maffes. This kind of Gum is called Safwa ; and 
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they eat it as long as it continucs frefh, without any other 
Prc paiation. 

The Peafants here, as in a!l other Countries, have their 
hereditary Prejudices and fuperftitious Fancies. It is common 
to find in the Meadows, a kind of Rings or Circles, the 
Center of which is bare, and the Circumference covered 
with Grafs. ‘The Country-People afcribe thefe Circles to 
Witches, who deftroy the Grafs in the Middle, by dancing 
upon it. Our Author attributes them to a fort of Dog’s 
Grails, which Botanical Writers call Gramen glumis variis, 
which grows in the drieft Soils, where no other Herb can 
thrive, and makes thefe circular Borders round the bare Spots 
of the Meadow-Grounds. Our Author wes able, in this 
cold Climate, to form a kind of Regifter from the Circles 
upon Trees, which are commonly known to be equal in 
number to Years which the Tree haslived. But AZ Linens 
in obferving them on the Branch of an Oak, could perfeétly 
diftinguifh the great Winters of 1578, 1687, and 1709. 
For the Tree had then grown but very little, and the Circles 
were much nearer to each other, than in more favourable 
Years. The Swedes try every Method to remedy the Bar- 
rennefs of the Soil ; and in the Ifle of Ocland they ufe Sea- 
Weed inftead of Manure, and it anfwers their Purpofe tole- 
sably well. 

Our Author took Notice of a very inftruétive Phenomenon 
near the Mines of Alum at Mockelby, in this Ifand. The 
Soil and the crude Mineral, from which the Alum is taken, 
had been laid upin great Heaps ; and thefe accidental Moun- 
tains were by Chance fet on Fire in 1739, fo that the 
Burning was not extinct when he pafs’d that Way. The 
little Volcano emitted Heat and Smoke; and when they 
made an Opening into it with a Cane, they perceived a 
fulphureous Vapour to fly out, and faw Flowers of Sulphur, 
which the fubterraneous Fire had prepared. If ever this Burn- 
ing reach the Mine itfelf, our Author fuppofes that the Hecla 
will not be the only Vulcano of the North. But this of 
Ocland mutt have one very confiderable Advantage in the Eye 
of a Naturalift ; for its Origin will be known, with the Cauies 
of the Fire, which it may emit ; whereas /e/ivins has thrown 
out Flames above two thoufand Years, and no Body pretends 
to be acquainted with their Sources. In this Ifland too, our 
Author found a fort of Flint-ftone, greatly refembling thofe 
in which JZ. de Reaxmur difcovered the Formation of Cryftals 
AM. Linnens cells them Apples of Cryfai : They area round 
Stone, 
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Stone, hollow within, and full of little Cryftals, that join in the 
Center of the Stone. Our Author inftructs his Countrymen 
how to guard againft thofe light Sands, which the Winds 
throw upon the Coaft of Oeland, greatly annoying the 
Country, and clogging the Tillage. It is by planting a kind 
of Grafs, very common in the Downs of Helland, which 
fends out a very deep Root, and is not to be hurt by the 
Sand; for it ftops the Duft as the Wind carries it along, 
retains it on its Shoots, and turns it into Soil; thus drawing 
Advantages from what would otherwife defolate the Country. 
For by this Means, the Banks of the Sea-fhore are increafed, 
and the Land ealarged. In the fame Ifland, our Author de- 
icribes the Method of making Tar. They begin by making 
a conical Ditch, which grows narrower towards the Bottom ; 
which isa Fathom deep, and at moft a Fathom and a half in 
Diameter, and furrounded with a Wall. ‘The Ditch is filled 
with Roots of Pine, dug out of the Ground, and which by 
continuing underneath perhaps for fome Ages, have gained 
more un¢tuous Matter every Year, till they appear like a 
Mafs of tranfparent Rofin, which is their State of Perfection, 
This Heap of Roots mixed with dry Wood of the fame Tree, 
is covered with Earth-Mold and ‘Turf, leaving only a fmall 
Entrance for the Air to keep up the Fire, which is kindled 
under it, to draw out the Tar. A Man watches conftantly 
the Courfe of the Wind, and keeps the Hole from admit- 
ting too much, left the Fire fhould burn too fiercely. The 
Tar, which flows from the Pine-Roots, runs into a Tub, 
placed at the Bottom of the Ditch. The Tar of Gothland is 
reckon’d the bett. 

But one of the moft remarkable Appearances which our 
Author took, was the Sea-Coaft near Capelhamn in the Ifland 
of Gathland. The Banks on the Shore are here entirely 
form’d of Madrepore, of which there are incredible Quanti- 
ties. Nature hus ranged them, as the Hufbandmen do the 
Earth in teveral Provinces of Germany, in Rows compofed al- 
ternately in Hills and Trenches. Each Hill merks a particu- 
.ar Increafe of the Iland, and the Rows fartheft from the 
Sea are cover’d with a fruitful Earth. This natural Me- 
chanifm fhews how the Ifland has been form’d in the Ocean. 
The Baltick Sea vifibly diminifhes in Depth; it leaves by 
little and little a Part of thofe Coral Banks which are cover’d 
with Earth, and to which other Banks fucceflively left bare, 
have ferved as Coafts or Shores ; and thus the Ifland has been 
termed, which is {till increafing, arid which ptobably will al- 
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ways continuc fo. A thoufand Things concur to perfuade 
ys of the Truth of that Conjecture, (which our Author fays, 
can hardly be called a Conjecture, being one of Sir J/faac 
Newton’s) that the Proportion of Water in the Globe of the 
Earth is conftantly decreafing. Almoft all the Scas in the 
World, and even the Lakes of Switzerland, are retiring 
more and more. The City of Avenke was fituared on the 
Border of the Lake Morat, and the Hoops are fometimes 
difcovered to which Boats were formerly moor’d : But that City 
is now a good League diftant from the Lake. The Coafts of 
England are every Day gaining upon the Sea: The Harbours 
of the Turfi/o Empire are growing continually fuller of 
Sand, and the Sea is proportionably retiring. Egypt was 
once a Morafs, and has vifibly increafed in Extent. We 
know the Time in which the Delta was formed; and the 
Land gains fo plainly upon the Water, that Dr. Shaw 
has demonftrated that, within a certain Space of Time, it 
will become a meer Defart of Sand. Mr. Celfius has given 
exact Meafures of the Diminution of the Sea upon the Coaft 
of the Gulf of Bothnia. Every Particular joins to perfuade 
us that the Earth has been entirely cover’d with Water ; 
that the Quanity of that Water has been and is gradually 
diminifhed ; and that our Globe will become uninhabitable, 
if it fubfift a certain Number of Ages. 

Our Author is extremely happy in a Difcovery which pays 
him for the Difficulty and Fatigue of his whole Voyage, in 
his Opinion. He found that a Species of the Sainfoin, which 
is very common in Germany, and even in Sweden, may be 
fown in the fame Manner, and be of the fame Service, as 
the true Sajnfoin and the Trefoil of Spain. This Species of it 
is not damaged by Cold, or a bad Soil ; it branches out large- 
ly, and the Cattle love it as wellas the French. Sweden has 
tew Meadow-Grounds ; the Horfes there live only upon fuch 
Herbs as Nature has provided in the Woods, and the People 
would be glad to procure Grafs, even at the Expence of Fo- 
reign Seeds. Our Author does more ; he fhews a very nou- 
iifhing Kind of Grafs of their own Growth: ‘There is only 
one Precaution neceflary in managing it ; it mutt be left to 
grow to Sced every third Year ; for it is very flow in ripen- 
ing, and mowing it deftroys the Fecundity of the Seed. In 
obferving the Preparation of Lime in Gothland, our Author 
difcovered an Appearance to the Chymifts. Certain Stones, 
from which Lime is made, vitrefy in a middling Fire ; and 
the Workmen would be difappointed, but that they have 
Icarn’d to preyent that Vitrefaction by augntenting the Fire, 
when 
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when they perceive the Stones growing moift, and fending 
out a Fire before they diflolve. This Stone is otherwife fo 
eafy to be calcin’d, that the Heat of the Sun is fufficient to 
do it. The Iron Ore is fo plentiful in Sweden, that it fre- 
quently appears above Ground; and there is one Mountain 
trom which it may be taken pure, without any Preparation ; 
it is called Taberget. All the Mountain is one Mineral. Our 
Author explains the Caufes of fo uncommon an Appearance : 
A red Earth, which is very common in Sweden, had imbibed 
a vitriolick Water, which has gradually changed it into a 
Mineral. After the Formation of this Mineral, the Sea, 
which comes to the Foot of Taberget, has wafhed away 
the light Earth, and left only that which had become 
folid. 

We fhail conclude with a fhort Remark on the Manners 
and Cuftoms of the People of Gothland; among whom the 
ancient Simplicity of the North is very obfervable. ThePea- 
fants never fell any thing to the Townfmen, nor even barter 
with them ; Matters are tranfacted between them in a nobler 
Manner. When the Peafant comes to Town, the Burgher fur- 
nifhes him with Ncceflaries; gives him wherewithal to pay his 
Taxes, and procures him the Commodities which he wants. 
The Countryman on his Side puts into the Townfman’s 
Hands all the Produce of his Labour which he brings to 
Town. They never difpute about the Price of Things, they 
treat with each other in Confidence of Heart, and according 
to the Laws of natural Juftice, which are fupported by the 
natural Poverty of the Country, which excludes Luxury and 
almoft Avarice. 


De Cruflacci, e degli altri Marini Corpi, &c. 
That is, 


A Treatife on Sheils, and other Marine Subftances, 
found upon Mountains. By Antonio Lazaro Mero. 
In two Books, Venice 1740. Quarto, 452 Pages. 


HE Author of this Treatife is an Jtalian Ecclefiaftick, 

who without any of that Ambition fo univerfal among 

his Countrymen and his Fraternity, is content to maintain 
himfelf by inftructing a Number of Pupils. He propofes, in 
this Book, a new Hypothefis concerning a Point of —_ 
1i- 
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Philofophy ; but he makes the Philofophical World amends in 
fome Sort for the Freedom of his own Conclufions, by 
overturning the Hypothefes of two .other Theorifts. His 
Purport is to difcover the true Origin of that immenfe Quan- 
tity of Shells, which are found upon fo many Mountains. 

There can be no doubt but that thefe are true Productions 
of the Sea; for fuch Shells have been found perfectly well 
preferved ; they have been diftilled, and have afforded a 
urinous Spirit, which no other Stone ever yields, and which 
are the fureft Character of the Animal Kingdom. 

The moft natural and obvious Notion concerning thefe 
Marine Subftances, is, that they were tran{ported by the ge- 
neral Deluge to the Tops of Mountains. The Waves of 
that new Ocean, which covered the higheft Eminences of 
the Old World, have accidentally thrown the Produétions of 
the Sea upon different Parts of the Surface of the Earth, as 
the Sea at prefent throws them upon its Banks, leaving them 
there as it ebbs. When the Waters of the Deluge began to 
retire, the Ararat, the Caucafus, the Andes, the Alps, the 
Pyrenees were the Shores of an immenfe Sea; fo that we 
cannot wonder that Shells fhould be found there. This Ac- 
wount of the Matter feems very clear and plain; indeed too 
piain in our Author’s Opinion : For he thinks the Proceed- 
ings of the great Architect of the World cannot be fo eafily 
comprehended and explained. ‘The greateft Part of his Trea- 
tife is taken up in attacking this Syftem, and its two great 
Advocates, Burnet and Vocdward. The former of thefe is 
too eafily overcome ; he gives an Adverfary too much Hold. 
The internal Ocean, which he fuppofes, is utterly incapable 
of overflowing the Earth and covering the Mountains, 
Mefler Aero fhews, that it would require two and twenty 
Oceans, fuch as thofe of Dr. Burnet, to drown the Alps. 
It is true, he makes thefe Mountains higher than they are com- 
monly fuppofed to be: He fixes their perpendicular Height to 
be four /talian Miles; and we have very good Reafons for 

ieving them not above twelve thoufand Feet: For the 
Bzrometer falls to about twenty Inches on the Cliff called St. 
Godart, and there are fome inacceffibie Heights in the /ips 
about three thoufand F cet above it: Which according to Mr. 
Daniel Bernouilli’s Computation, makes the whole Altitude 
about 12000 Fect. 

Dr. Woodward is the other great Champion of the Deluge ; 
who having fpent forty Years in the Study of Foffils, was of 
Courfe furnifhed with a very great Quantity of thefe Wit- 
neffes ta the Fleod. His Hypothelis fuppofes an internal 
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Ocean, or an Abyfs which furrounds the Center of the 
Globe, and which is incompafled with a Cruft of folid Earth, 
interfeéted by Seas. At the Deluge, God fufpended the gra- 
vitating Power of the Parts of this Cruft, it broke, and the 
Water of the Abyfs formed itfelf a Paflage, join’d the exter- 
nal Sea, and overflowed the World: the Earth was thrown 
into a kind of Fufion, and its firmeft Parts grew foft. After 
a certain Time, the Waters of the Deluge retired into the 
internal Abyfs by the fame Openings through which they had 
flow’d out, they carried away an infinite Quantity of Shells, 
and lodged them in the Beds of Earth or foften’d Stone 
in their Paflage: thefe Beds by Degrees recover’d their for- 
mer Solidity, and retain’d either the Impreffion of the Ma- 
rine Subftances, or the Subftances themfelves. This is Dr. 
Woodward’s Hypothefis, which Mefler Mero attacks with 
great Succefs. 

He begins with obferving the falfe or difputable Facts, 
which Woodward takes for granted ; fuch as that all Moun- 
tains contain figured Stones. He affures us that the greater 
Part are deftitute of them, and that the higheft Mountains 
generally want them ; and indeed it is true that the middle- 
fiz’d Mountains abound moft in Shells. But another more 
confiderable Objeétion lies againft the Diflolution of the Ter- 
reftrial Subftance, and its Reduction to a flimy, yielding 
Confiftence ; which Dr. Voodward is forced to fuppofe, in 
order to zccount for the Impreflions of formed Bodies in the 
midft of Rocks and other folid Maffes. But fuch a prodigious 
and univerfal Change cannot well be imagined to proceed 
from fo fimple a Fluid as Elementary Water. Our Author 
has alfo many ftrong Reafons againft admitting our Country- 
man’s internal Abyfs. Is it falt, fays he? Whence then 
happens it that Fountains, which Dr. Yoodward fuppofes to 
fpring from it, are fweet? If it be frefh, how happens it 
that the external Ocean, with which it communicates, is falt? 
Is it the Origin of Springs, as Dr. Weodward fuppofes it to 
be ? By what Caufe does it rife fo high? What Attraction, 
what Preflure makes it overcome its Gravity, to reach 
Eminences 10,000 Feet above the Surface of the Earth? 
Another weak Side of Dr. Woodward's Syftem, is, thofe Beds 
of Earth, which he fuppofes to have been regulated by the 
Law of Gravity ; and which fhould confequently be difpofed 
with their Surfaces parallel to the Horizon, and according 
to the fpecifick Gravities of their Subftances, the Metals low- 
eft, and the light Earth at top: all which Suppofitions are 
contradicted by Experience. Our Author brings another 
Objection 
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Objeétion from the Medals and Utenfils which have been 
found at great Depths under Ground. Thefe were not furely 
fo old as the Deluge, and mutt confequently have been placed 
there by fome other Caufe : and in digging a Well at Modena, 
there were found two Beds of Shells, at a confiderable Dif- 
tance from each other, and feparated by Beds of arth and 
Stone: fo that if a Deluge brought thefe Shells to Adsdena, 
two Deluges are neceflary to account for the two Strata. 
Our Author then takes Notice of another Hypothetis patro- 
niz’d by Ariffotle, Leibnitz, Linneus, and Celfus ; who are 
of Opinion that the Earth was formerly cover’d with Sea, 
which has been for many Ages continually retiring, and has 
left behind it thefe Shells and other Remains of the ancient 
univerfal Ocean. To this our Author objects, that all Moun- 
tains fhould alike be enriched with Shells, if they had all been 
cover’d with Sea ; whereas many Mountains intirely want 
them : and that there is no faltifh Tafte in the Soil of Moun- 
tains, as there is in all other Grounds from which the Sea 
has retir’d. 

After thus demolifhing the fafhionable Theories, our Au- 
thor proceeds in the fecond Part of his Work, to propofe 
his own. To this End, he collects a great number of Facts 
relating to the Appearance of new Rocks and Iflands from 
the Sea. He gives an exact Detail of the Birth of the new 
Ifland of Santorini, and a Catalogue of the many Volcanos 
which cover the Face of the Globe. ‘Thefe are the Preli- 
minaries with which he prepares us for his Theory. ‘There 
was a Time, fays he, when our Earth was entirely covered 
with a Sea of frefh Water, one hundred and feventy- -five 
Fathoms in Depth ; under which was a thick Crutt of folid 
Farth, and under this a prodigious Vault filled with Fire. 
When God created the Earth fuch as it is, or willed to 
render it habitable, he put this fubterraneous Fire in Aéction, 
which acting with unequal Force at different Parts of its 
Circumference, cleft the Cruft of Earth, raifed up its Parts, 
and confequently formed Hollows between them : thefe Emi- 
nences became .Mountains, and the univerfal Ocean being 
forced to give Way to them, filled the hollow Spaces be- 
tween them. Thefe firft Mountains foon after were open’d 
by the Violence of that part of the central Fire which they 
contained, and threw out Earths of all forts, Stones, and 
Minerals ; and then it was that the Sea became falt, from 
the Maffes of Salt and Bitumen which were thrown into 
it. Asnew Lruptions continually fucceeded for fome Time, 
the Earth was confequently covered in different Parts with 
different 
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drfterent Beds or Strata of mineral Bodies. The central Fire 
{till continuing to aét throughout other Beds and Mountains, 
which M. Mere calls fecondary ones; and thefe too become 
Volcanos like the former : and at this Time the Earth began 
to produce Vegetables, and Animals were produced as well 
upon the Surface that was left dry, as in thofe Parts where 
the univerfal Ocean covered the Cruft. ‘The central Fire 
continued however, and will continue to throw out new 
Mountains and Iflands. Abedes, Delos, Hiere, and many 
others are of this Chats. The Terra Firma, or the dry Part 
of the terreftrial Cruft, was alfo agitated by this Fire, to 
produce Mountains and Volcanos. ‘“lhofe which were thrown 
up from fuch Parts of the Earth as had been left bare by 
the Sea, before the latter Origin of the Mountains, were 
not productive of Shelly Strata; for the Spaces of Earth, 
irom which they were generated, had been recovered from 
the Sea before it contained Fifhes. But the Mountains which 
arofe from Lands gained from the Sea, after the Sea had been 
made falt, and had coatained Fifhes, carried up with them 
Shells and other pargs of Sea-Animals ; and as thefe Moun- 
tains ard Volcanos continued to rife, after Mankind had 
cultivated the Arts, fo we fometimes find, in their Strata, 
demeftick Utenfils, and carved Works of Wood and 
Stone. 

Our Author’s Diftinction of Mountains into the primitive 
and the fecondary Clafs, accounts why fome Mountains are 
deftitute of Sheils, and why the higheft Alps are generally 
void of them; for they are primitive; and the Mountains 
of the fecond Clafs, having been generated when the cen- 
tral Fire acted with lefs Violence, are ufually not fo high; 
but fertile in Shells, which they got from the Sea, after it 
had been impregnated with Salts from the primitive Volcanos, 
and render’d fit for the Suftenance of Animals. Whence 
comes it, fays our Author, that in fome Parts we find only 
Shells of the Frefh-Water-kind ? It is becaufe the neigh- 
bouring Volcano had rifen from a Lake of the old World, 
which | Lake] contained only Frefh-water Fithes. Whence 
did it happen, that in digging the Well at Modena, there 
was a Stratum of common fat Earth, mixed with Vegetables, 
interpofed between two Strata of Shells? Becaufe, replies 
our Author, there had been two Volcanos at different Times, 
which had thrown out two different Maffes of Shells and 
Minerals, the Undetmoft being the more Ancient, and the 
Stratum of Earth having been gradually and oceafiona iy 
{pread over it, before the fecond Eruption happen’d. And in 
Vor. IL, Cec this 
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this Point, our Author has been fo happy as to find in Pliny an 
Account of a Volcano, which had done much Damage almoft 
in his own Time, and in the very Neighbourhood of Adedena. 
Whence comes it that we find in Beds of Earth, or in Rocks, 
Trees, Plants, and Shells foreign to the Climate? Our Au- 
thor anfwers, that fuch Plants and Trees grew formerly in 
the Country, and that fuch Animals were once living in the 
neighbouring Seas. But againft this Reply, an infuperable 
Objeétion occurs, that we find in fome Beds of Earth and 
Minerals, Impreffions of Animals, and Parts of Animals, which 
cannot fubfift in fuch a Climate. Our Author is fo candid 
as to propofe, at the Conclufion of his Work, feveral Ob- 
je&tions to his own Theory ; one of which he is not able to 
get fufficiently rid of, with all his Ingenuity. It is this; that 
all the habitable Earth is full of Shells; Germany, for Ex- 
ample, France, and Zngland, abound in Shells almoft thro’ 
their whole Extent ; and yet there is not one Volcano, in 
that Part of the World, from Mount Hecla to Vefuvius, thro’ 
an Extent of thirty Degrees. Our Author’s Aniwer is, that 
moft of the Mountains in the World have been Volcanos, 
tho’ many of them are now ceas’d to be fo, as is probably the 
Cafe with Vefuvius, fince we can now defcend to the Bottom 
of the Cavity from which its Eruptions rife. But this, the Rea- 
der will obferve, is meerly taking for granted the Point which 
was to be made out. And indeed our Author is much more 
fuccefsful in attacking former Theories, than in defending and 
eftablifhing his own, againft which many ftrong Objections 
might be urged: tho’ it muft be own’d, he has fhewn great 
Ingenuity and Art in throwing the Faéts together fo as to 
render it not a little plaufible, and in explaining the Appear- 
ances on the Surface of the Earth, much better by Means of 
his own Hypothefis, than had been done by any of the for- 
mer. 





HISTORICAL MEMOIRS. 


The Hiftory of FRANCE fice governed by the Houfe 
of Bourson, together with her Political Views, 
Interefts, 8c. 


HE Hiftory of the two great Houfes of Auftria and 
Bourbon include almoft all that need be known of the 
gencral Hiftory of Lurspe, in order to underitand perfeétly 
its 
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its prefent State and Condition, together with thofe political 
Difputes which reign at prefent, or which having difturbed 
paft Ages till laid afleep by fome happy Expedient, are in 
Danger of awaking again and kindling frefh Confufions. We 
have already given the Reader the former Hiftory, which we 
were obliged to take pretty high, in order to make it evident 
how the Auftrian Houfe acquired by Policy, Marriages, and 
Accidents, fo extenfive Dominions as fhe once pofleffed ; how 
fhe fixed the Imperial Dignity in herfelf, and how in con- 
fequence of her ambitious Projeéts and their Difappointment, 
fhe gave a fettled Form, a certain Authority, and an immu- 
table Security to the Germanic Empire. By the Nature of our 
Pian, we are next led to give as fatisfactory an Account of 
France, which confidering the narrow Compafs we are to do 
it in, is a very hardy Undertaking ; but we are engaged and 
muft go through ; only it may be proper to fay a Word or 
two of what we propofe, and of the Method in which we are 
to proceed. 

As to the firft, we have three Things in View, viz. ex- 
plaining the Change of the Gallic Conftitution from what it 
was, into what it is at prefent ; fhewing the Means by which 
the French have pulled down the Puiflance of the 4u/trian 
Houfe, and rais’d a much more formidable Power of her own 5 
and, exhibiting the true Syftem of Gallic Policy, Influence, and 
Power as it ftands at this Day, and the Chances for and againft 
her accomplifhing her great View of being the fole Directrefs 
of Europe. It will be allowed, that if we can tolerably accom- 
plith this, we fhall not only furnifh the Reader with an en- 
tertaining and inftru@tive Memorial in relation to one of the 
moft important Points of Hiftorical Learning, but alfo give 
him an Infight into a Political Myftery of the highett Confe- 
quence, which, like the Popifh Plot, is believed by Multitudes 
and denied by Multitudes ; like it, fubfifted long before it was 
talk’d of, and ftill fubfifts, and is like fo to do; and finally, has 
fuch a Tendency to our Debafement and Deftruétion, that 
we can be no longer fafe than we have our Danger in our 
lye, and the Means of preventing it in our Thoughts. 

The only Method of doing this, and keeping within duc 
Bounds, is to begin firft with Facts, and bringing the 
French Hiftory fince the Acceffion of the Houfe of Bourban 
(which continues but four Reigns) into <s fhort a Space as 
can be ; defcribing with as much Juftice as poffible the Spirit 
of each Reign, and of every Adminiftration ; marking the 
confiderable Acceffions of Power at Homeand Territory ; and 
laftly, fetting in a clear and full Light the State of France at 
Ccc 2 this 
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this Day in regard to Revenues, Power and Policy. Thefe 
Things will nec flarily require fome Room, that they may 
appear ‘in their proper Forms, and have that Diftinétnefs 
which is requifite to their being comprehended clearly; but 
the Nature and Importance of the Events give us good 
Grounds to hope that it will not be apprehended we dwell 
too long upon a Subject, which for our own Sakes can- 
not well be too much confidered, or ever too minutely un- 
derftocd. 

The Succcffors of the Emperor CHARLES the Great, go- 
verned the Kingdom of France for many Generations, from 
4, D. 814, in which that great Prince died, to 4. D. 986, 
when Hugh Capet {eized the Crown, and had his Right con- 
firmed by the Nobility, Clergy, and People of France, upon 
the Death of Lewis V. to the Prejudice of Charfes Duke of 
Lorrain, who was the undoubted Heir of the Carlsvingiag 
Race. Lewis 1X. a dircGt Defcendant from Hugh Capet, 
and who, on account of his various Expeditions againft the 
{nfidele, has obtained the Sirname of St.Lewis, died4.D. 1270, 
and left twp Sons, Philip, and Robert, who efpoufed Agnes 
the Daughter of ‘fobn Il. Son to Hugh Duke of Burgundy, 
by the Heirefs of Archambault, Signeur de Bourbon. Vhis Lord- 
fhip coming thus to Robert Count de Cirmont, Son to St,Lewis, 
in Right cf his Wift’s Mother, he thereupon aflumed the 
Name cf Bouxson. 

His fam ly fucceeded to the Crown about 3c0 Years after- 
warcs,on the Murder of Henry UI.the laft Monarch of the Houfe 
ot | alsis, by Fames Clement a Jacobin Monk, in the Perfon of 
Henry King of Navarre, who was the Ninth in Defcent 
fiom Robert Count of Clermont, and whofe Claim to the 
Crown was clear, though on account cf his being a Pro- 
teftant, a gre.t Part of his Subjecis were inclined to reje& 
him ; andon nis firft taking the Title of King cf France 
and Navarre, the City of Paris, not content with difown- 
ing his Authority, treated him with fuch Difrefpeét and In- 
dignity, as few Princes but himfclf would have forgiven. 

He came to the Regal Dignity duguj? 2d, 1589, in Cir- 
cumitances extremely critica) for himiclf and for his King- 
dom. ‘The Capital City and the greater Part of the Pro- 
vinces, were in the Hands of fuch as refufed to acknowledge 
him, and whe, to kcep themfelves together, 2fiumed the Title 
of THE L»ecue, and ficltered themfelves under the Au- 
thority of the Pope, and the Affiflance of P#il/ip IL. King of 
Spaix. A great many of thofe who achcred to him were fo 
c.vided between the Reipect due to Principles of Loy- 
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alty, and the Care that was requifite to be had of the Catho- 
lick Religion, that he could fcarce confide in them ; at the 
fame Time his Army was but weak, and he had very little, 
indeed, fcarce any Revenue. Laftly, moft of the great 
Powers in Chriftendom were averfe to him. The Emperor 
both from fpiritual and temporal Motives was againft bim, 
as being defirous of weakening the Power ot France. Spain 
was his declared Enemy, and even formed Pretenfions to the 
French Succeffion; all the Friends and Dependents of the 
Houfe of Aufiria followed their Example, as others alfo did 
on account of the Excommunication of the Pope, whofe Pro- 
ftitution of the Gofpel to ferve his wicked Defign ct extend- 
ing his own Power, towards which he thought the Ruin of 
France neceflary, was one principal Source of the ‘Troubles 
that ufhered in the Reign of Henry IV. 

On the other Hand, that brave and virtuous Prince had 
alfo fome Circumftances that were not a little in his Favour, 
and which by his Prudence and Military Skill he fo im- 
proved as to bring his Enemies into fuch a State, 2s forecd 
them to fubmit. The League was without a Head, on 
which comes to the fame Thing, had feveral, in regard to 
whom the Sentiments of thofe who were averle to Henry 
were divided. Some fuppofing that his being no Catholick, 
left him no Right, were for having Recourfe to the next 
Prince of his Blood, who was a Papift ; vz. the Cardinal 
de Bourbon, who was at that Time 2 Prifoner, and whom never- 
thelefs they proclaimed King, by the Name of Cuaares X. 
Others favoured the D. de Mayenne, who acted as Chief of the 
League in the Minority of his Nephew the D. de Guife, to 
whom the Herd of Bigots were mott inclined, and laboured to 
perfuade him to fupplant his Uncle. The King of 
Spain confidering his’ Daughter the intanta J/ojel/a, Grand- 
daughter to Henry II. as the neareft Relation to the deceafed 
King Henry lil. was for having her owned ‘notwithitanding 
the Sa/ic Law) Heirets of the Crown of France ; and in 
that Cafe offered to give her in Marriage to any Prince the 
States fhould chufe. This Diitraction of Interetis divided 
the Minds, and weakened the Forces of the Leaguers excef- 
lively. Befides, the King was in point of pe:tonal Abili- 
ties, in all Refpe€ts, very much fuperior to any of the 
Faction that oppofed him. “‘Thofe who ftuck clofe to him, efpe- 
cially his old Friends, were Men of great Probity and dittin- 
guifhed Parts; and fome of them alfo, the bravelt Men, 
and beft Officers in France. He had fome Allics alfo that 
owned him in the worft Situation of Affairs, and tho’ 
. that 
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that alone was a very coniiderable Service, yet they after- 
wards afliited him to the utmoit of their Power; fuch as 
the Queen of England, Elizabeth, the Republick of Venice, 
the Proteitant Princes of Germany, and the States of Hol- 
land. 

He found him{cif obliged to raife the Siege of Paris, which 
his Predeceflor had formed, and retired into Normandy, in 
hopes of reducing that Province, and fecuring a Communi- 
cation with England. The Duke de Mayenne followed, and 
came up with him at a Village call ed Arques, not far from 
Dieppe, where aBattle enfued, in which the King was vic- 
torious. He proceeded afterwards into different Parts of the 
Kingdom, and had the good Fortune to reduce them either 
by Force or Compofition ; and then returned again into 
Normandy, where he gained the famous Battle of Jvry, and 
defeated the Duke of Mayenne the fecond Time, who then 
fued to him for Peace. But the Spantards cntering the 
Kingdom, and Pope Gregory XIV. having excommunicated 
all who paid Obedience to his Majeity, both Clergy and 
Laity ; this embroiled Things again, and gave new Hopes to 
the League. 

The King feeing clearly, that his Subjecls would never 

univerfally acknowledge and fubmit to him, while of a dif- 
ferent Keligion, took a Refolution of profefiing himfelf of 
the Faith of the Church of Rome, which he did Fuly 15, 
1§93, and the Year following he was with great Solemnity 
crowne! at Chartres, the City of 2 %cimes being not at that 
Time reduced. This Step produced, = very “fpeedily too, 
all that the King expected from it. ‘The People of Paris, 
who had been his inveterate Enemies, and had {hewn more 
Confidence and more Conftancy than is ufual in the Paffions 
of the Populace, immediately changed their Minds, and i 
faite of the Duke de Mayenne, put the King in the Poffeffion 
of the Capital of his Dominions ; and by their Example made 
Way for his becoming Mafter of the whole Kingdom, and 
even of the bittereft and moft powerful of his Enemies, 
whom he received to Mercy, and gave them no Caufe to 
repent their returning to their Duty, and laying down their 
Arins, fince he made no Diftinétion between his old and new 
Subjects. 

But for all this, there wanted not fome, who prompted by 
the violent and wicked Opinions taught by the Clergy and 
Monks in the Time of the Holy Leagye, defired the Death 
of the bett Prince that Generation had feen ; amonatt thefe 
was one 5’ohn Chaffel, the Son of a fubitantial com 4 of 
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Paris, and himfelf a Boy of nineteen, who actually attempted 
to murder the King, and aiming a Knife at his Throat, 
{truck him in the Mouth with fuch Force, as beat out one 
of his Fore-Teeth, for which, by the Judgment of the Par- 
liament of Paris, he was torn to Pieces by wild Horfes; and 
the Jefuits, in Confequence of whofe Doétrine he did it, were 
banifhed for ever ; which Edit the King unhapdily for him- 
felf, afterwards recall’d. 

As the Affiftance of the King of Spain chiefly fupport- 
ed the League; and as King Philip, under Colour of 
2 Zeal for Religion, ftill continued to foment Sedition and 
Rebellion, Henry declared War againft him, as being better 
pleafed to contend with an avowed, than with a conceal’d 
Enemy; with one who was obliged to employ his own 
Forces, than with one who brought againft him none but his 
own traiterous Subjects. This was a very wile and right Step, 
which the King profecuted with fuch Vigour, that King Pdi- 
lip became inclined to a Negociation, and this ended in a 
Peace between the two Crowns, called from the Place where 
it was figned, the Peace of Vervins. 

With this Treaty, tho’ both Parties feemed very well 
pleafed, yet the Catholick King only diflembled, and con- 
tinued his Intrigues with all the Malcontents in France, and 
even debauched fome who had the higheft Obligations to the 
King from their Duty. Amongft thefe Marfhal Biron was 
one, from whom King Henry had received many Services, 
in Confideration of which he pardoned him once, and advifed 
him to enter into no new Engagement of this kind for fear 
of what might follow. But Biron was fo blinded with Am- 
bition, and the Hopes of becoming an independent Prince by 
the Help of Spain,. that immediately after he relapfed into the 
fame illicite Correfpondence, which the King having difcover- 
ed, caufed him to be brought to Juftice, and by an Arret of 
Parliament he- loft his Head on the lait Day of Fuly, 1602, 
in the Baffile. > 

This King, who.was one of the greateft Princes of his Age 
both in the Field and in the Cabinet, was very unfortunate in- 
his Family. He was firft married to Margaret of Valois, Sifter 
to his Predeceflor Henry U1; a Marriage unhappy from its 
Commencement, which furnifhed Occafion for the Maffacre 
of Paris, one of the blackeft and moft barbarous Actions 
that ever deformed any Hiftory. This Princef$ was not in- 
difcreet only, but alfo diffolute in her Conduct, and the King 
in this Refpect was far enough from being faultlefs in his. The 
Dutchefs of Beaufort was. his favourite Miltrefs, and like 
others 
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others in her Condition, was fo proud of her Infamy, and 
zhufed her Power with fuch extravagant Infolence, as made 
her generally hated. Upon her Death the Queen confented 
to a Divorce, which was quickly procured at Rome; and in 
confequence of which Henry 1V. efpoufed Adary de Medicis, 
Daughter to the Grand Duke of Tujcany. But notwithftand- 
ing the great Inconveniences that arofe from his former Amour 
with the Dutchefs of Beaufort, the King fell into another 
with Madam d@’Entragues, atterwards Marchionefs de Vernueil 
to whom he gave under his Hand a Promife of Marriage, 
which afforded the Court of Spain an Opportunity of fetting 
on foot a new Confpiracy in France, in order to alter the 
Succeffion, and inftead of the Dauphin to raife Ce/ar Duke 
de Vendofme (the King’s natural Son by the Lady beforemen- 
tioned) to the Throne, which occafion’d much Trouble. 

In Affairs of State he was a very great and good Prince ; 
he loved his Subjeéts as his Children, and promoted ‘Irade, 
and maintained Juftice throughout his Dominions. He was 
not inclined to difturb or injure his Neighbours, but rather 
content with his own Dominions; nay, fo far was he per- 
fuaded that a fteady and unalterable bie of Power was 
for the common Benefit of Chriffendom, as in the latter End 
of his Reign and Life to form a Defign of eftablifhing it, and 
thereby cut off Pretences for Wars in fucceeding ‘limes by 
Means of a perpetual Congrefs. 

In order to this, he found it requifite to leffen the Power 
of the Houfe of Auffria, by depriving it of the Dominions 
acquired without any juft Title in /taly, which he propofed 
to have erected into feparate Principalities, as moft conducive 
to a general Peace, and the common Benefit of the Inhabi- 
tants. But while he meditated thefe great and glorious Pro- 
je€ts for the Good of Mankind, and had aflembled in Champagne 
a numerous Army, which was on the very Point of marching 
to put them in Execution, a Period was put to his Days and 
Schemes by the Hands of Raivillac, an infamous Aflafiin, on 
the 14th of May, 1610; in the 57th Year of his Age, and 
twenty-fecond of his Reign. 

We have no very good Account of the Caufe of this Af- 
faffination ; and fome of the moft efteemed amongft the 
French Hiftorians give us very broad Hints that it was never 
throughly inquired into ; however various Circumftances have 
inclined the moft impartial Judges to fufpeét that the Lady 
beforementioned had a deep Hand in this Affair, and that the 
Partizans of Spain were far enough from being ignorant of 
it: At leaft thus much is evident, that his Death could not 
have 
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have happened more luckily than it did for that Nation, even 
if they had had the appointing of it. 

This great Monarch left bchind him three Sons and as many 
Daughters, viz. the Dauphin, the Duke of Or/eans, who did 
not long furvive him, and Fobn Baptij? Gajton, Duke of 
Anjou, and after his Brother’s Death Duke of Orleans. Elie 
zabeth, married to Philip IV. of Spain; Chriftinas who efpoufed 
Vidtor Amadeus Prince of Piedmont, afterwards Duke of Savoy 
and Henrietta Maria, Confort to Charles I. of Great Bri- 
tain. Henry IV. annexed to the Crown Bearn, Bigore, the 
County of Foix and Breffe. 

Lewis XIII. fucceedeu in the Ninth Year of his Age, un- 
der the Tuition of his Mother Mary de Medicis; and on the 
17th of Odtober 1610, was with great Solemnity crown’d at 
Rheims by the Cardinal de ‘Foyeufe. The famous Marquis de 
Rhofny, now Duke de Suili, who had managed the Finances 
in the late Reign with fo great Applaufe, refigned almoft as 
foon as this began; and tho’ the Princes of the Blood; and 
the great Lords made very high Profeffions of Loyalty upon 
the King’s Murder, yet the Court foon feli into great Con- 
fufions, in part from the ij] Management of the Qucen-Re- 
gent, entirely governed by an Jtalian Chamber-maid, whofe 
Name was Aleanor Galligat, and her Hufband Conchino Con- 
chini, whom fhe had made Marfhal of France, by the Title of 
Marthal d@’ Ancre ; and in part aifo from the boundlefs Ambi- 
tion of the Princes and Grandees, who could not fail of lay- 
ing hold of fo favourable a Conjunéture as a Minority to ren- 
der themfelves in a manner abfolute in their refpective Go- 
vernments. 

This produced many and great Inconveniencies to the Peo- 
ple, who, tho’ lefs expofed than at prefent to the Oppreffiont 
and Fleecing of the Crown-Officers, were neverthelefs as 
much oppreiied and fleeced by thefe Princes and Lords, who, 
tho’ they fometimes mentioned them in their Speeches and 
Manifeftos againft the Court, yet*never thought of them @ 
any other Time, but compromis’d their Differences with the 
Adminiftration on private and perfonal Conditions, without 
the fmalleft Notice taken of the Publick. 

In this manner Things went on till the Year 1615, when 
the young King efpoufed the Infanta Anna of Auftria, at 
the fame Time his Sifter married her Brother Philip [V. By 
this Match the Courage of the Court was fo much raifed, 
that they adventured to arreft the Prince of Conde, who was 
looked on as the Head of the Malcontents, even in the 
Louvre, ; and how bold a Stroke this was accounted at that 
Vor. IL Ddd Tims: 
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Time, may appear from hence, that Themines the Captain of 
the Guards who performed it, was for this Service immedi- 
ately promoted to the Rank of Marfhal of France. 

The King was now in the Eye of the Law, Major, and 
fuppofed to have the Direction of Affairs entirely in his own 
Hands ; but they were much more fo in thofe of Marfhal 
d’ Ancre, and none were fuffered in the Royal Prefence who 
were fufpected of having Capacity enough to talk to their 
Mafter on proper Subjects. Yet thefe Precautions did not 
long avail ; there was a young Gentleman about the Court, 
whofe Name was Luynes, who, by his Dexterity in Hunting, 
was mightily in the King’s Favour; and this Qualification 
giving the Queen’s Favourites no Umbrage, he was allow’d 
free Accefs to his Majefty, and even to entertain him by his 
Bedfide. But, as it often falls out, the Politicians quite mif- 
took their Man. Luynes, inflead of Horfes and Hounds, 
talk’d to the King of the Diftrefles of the Kingdom, the Dif- 
contents of the Nobility, and his own unworthy Ufage ; 
all of which he imputed to the Marfhal @’ Ancre, hinting alfo, 
that as he had obtained it under one, he might think another 
Minority the moft convenient Thing in the World for fe- 
curing his Greatnefs. 

The King, who was naturally timorous, needed nothing 
more to drive him into Action, and therefore he refolved to 
be before hand with the Marfhal ; with a View to which, Or- 
ders were fent by his Favourite Luynes to Vitry Captain of 
the Guards to arreft him, which he performed April 24th, 
1617, as he entred the Louvre. The Marfhal ftepping back, 
as if he intended to have drawn his Sword, received inftantly 
three Piftol Shots, and dying on the Spot, his Corps was af- 
terwards expoied to the Fury of the Populace; his Wife was 
condemned as a Sorcerefs, to have her Head cut off, which 
was executed in the Place de Greve, and Vitry was made 
Marfhal of France for having fo thoroughly executed the 
Commands of his Mafter. 

We may from hence date the Adminiftration of Lewis XIII. 
who had hitherto little more than the Title of King ; and to 
fay the Truth, it was almoft all he was capable of having ; 
but however, he thought Power was as well in the Hands of 
his own, asthe Queen-Mother’s Favourites; and therefore 
he threw off all Reftraints of that Sort entirely. The 
Queen-Mother, who loved governing, or rather that thofe 
who governed her fliould govern, was exceedingly difpleas’d, 
and in the Year 1615 retired with the Duke d’Epernon into 
Angoulefme, which proved the Caufe, or at leait the Pretence 
for 
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for frefh Diforders. She was however quickly reftored to the 
King’s Favour, by the Interpofition of the Bifhop of Lucons 
whom fhe had brought into his Councils; and whofe Abili- 
ties and matchlefs Ingratitude to her who raifed him, made 
him fufficiently known afterwards when he obtained the Title 


. of Cardinal Richlieu. 


All this Time Luynes continued the Favourite, obtained the 
Conftable’s Staff, and was as powerful, and confequently as 
much hated, as ever Marfhal d’Ancre had been. The Bifhop 
of Lugon, now only Secretary of State, and who came but 
flowly into Credit with the King, contributed not a little to 
it, by writing, or at leaft caufing to be written, The Life of 
the Conflable bE LUNA, a Spanifh Favourite, in which not 
only Luynes’s Character was very freely treated, but the 
King himfelf had his Picture drawn, not at all to his 
Advantage. By thefe Arts, but moft of all by the Indifcre- 
tion of Luynes himfelf, who was ambitious, vain, and infolent, 
he funk in the King’s Favour, who only look’d for a fair 
Opportunity of humbling him, when Fortune fecured her 
Child from falling, by cutting the Thread of his Life when 
he enjoy’d as yet the greateft Plenitude of Power. 

It was from this Minifter that the King firft received that 
Plan which he afterwards conftantly purfued, for weakening 
and deftroying the Proteftant Party in his Dominions ; and as 
long as he lived, the Conftable affifted in the Profecution of 
it, and the laft A& of his Life was the Siege of Monfleur, 
towards the End of which he died; but the Notions he had 
put into the King’s Head were far from dying with him ; and 
notwithftanding thofe of the Reformed Religion had great 
Strength, and cont:xued to defend themfelves vigoroufly, yet 
their Power gradually declined, and they were forced to 
accept of fuch Truces as the King would grant them, in 
order to recover themfelves and recruit their Forces. 

In 1622, the Duke of Ro/an, who was one of the prin- 
cipal Nobility of that Party, fubmitted to the King, after he 
had taken Montpellier, and reduced the greateft Part of Gui- 
enne, His Majefty went from thence to Avignon, and exer- 
cifed there all the A&ts of Sovereignty, which had not been 
done by his Predeceffors for a long ‘lime before. He went from 
thence to Grenoble, and fo to Lyons in the Month of Novem- 
ber following, when the Bifhop of Lugon received the Car- 
dinal’s Hat, and was from thence forward confidered as Prime 
Minifter; he in a fhort Time gained fuch an Afcendency 
over his Mafter, that the King was more diftinguifhed by 
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being the Inftrument of his Minifter’s Projeéts, than being 
the Mafter of fo great 2 Kingdom. 

This Monarch was far from wanting Capacity, or even 
from being indolent, but he had a Weaknels of Conttitution, 
a natural Timidity in his Temper, and little or no Educa- 
tion, fo that he was, generally fpeaking, fenfible of his Un- 
fitnefs to fuftain the Weicht of Government, and was glad 
to devolve it upon other Men’s Shoulders ; but then he was 
apt to grow jealous of their Authority, and repine at the 
Sight of that Grandeur of which himfelf was the fole Author 
and Caufe. Hitherto he had been governed by a Favourite, 
of very limited Abilities ; but his new Minifter was a Man 
of quite another Caft. He had a Capacity as extenfive as his 
Miniftry required, and a Spirit capable of fupplying =l] the 
Defeéts of his Mafter’s. He laboured all he could to make 
the King cafy and great; he indulged his Foibles, and ex- 
tended his Authority ; but in doing this, he never confidered 
the Mans, whether Good or Bad, nor had the leaft Con- 
cern for the Confequences. 

He poficfled his Mafter with an Opinion that his Governe 
ment could neither be fecure, nor giorious, till he had com- 

affed three Points, The firft was, the Suppreilion of the 
Passstinntes for while they fubliffed, and had ftrong Towns 
in their Hands, he was Mafter only of a Part of his Subjeés, 
and not of his whole Kingdom. ‘The fecond regarded the 
Princes of the Blood, and the great Lords who were entrufted 
with the Government, who, forgetting that they owed all 
thofe Marks of Diftinétion to the Favour of the Court, 
were very apt to pick Quarrels with the Miniftry, and to 
turn the Force in their Hands upon their Benefactors. In 
the third Place, he fhowed the King that he could never be fafe 
at home while there was a Power fupericr to his own abroad, 
more efpecially if that Power was his Neighbour; in fhort 
he infinuated, that ruining the Proteftants, and abafing the 
Nobility, were the fole Means of making the King cafy with- 
in his Realm, as reducing the Power of the Houfe of 4u/fria 
was a Point abfolutely neceflary to make Room for the Gal- 
fic? Monarchy, and to give it that Credit with the reft of 
the Powers of Europe, that it merited by its Situation and 
Forces. 

The King faw this Project in the moft advantagious 
Light pofiible ; for it fuired exacily his Inclinations, and agreed 
in every Refpe&t with his Manner of thinking. He had 

een bred with ftrong Prejudices zgainft thofe of the Reform- 
ed Religion; he had very warm Refentments, from the 
Ufage 
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Ufaze he had met with from his Grandees, and he had Am- 
bition enough to defire that his Reign fhould be fignalized 
by Viétories and Conquefts. He came therefore very readily 
into the Propofals made by the Cardinal; and conceiving 
rightly enough of his own want of Strength, and of the 
boid, enterprizing, and yet folid Genius of his Minifter, he re« 
felved to put the Execution of his Plan into his own Hands, 
and to give him all the Affiftance his Authority could fup- 
ply, for bringing it to full Perfection. 

He began with the Proteitants, and the Manner in which 
he treated them, was fuch, that they faw plainly enough 
what they had to expect ; and therefore exerted themfelves 
to the utmoft for their own Prote&tion and Prefervation. 
They knew they had a Title to their Privileges by the 

aws, and when Force was made ufe of to overturn thefe 
Privileges, they thought it both reafonable and juft to have 
Recourfe to the fame Method for their Defence; and to 
render this the more effectual, they found it neceflary to ap- 
ply themfelves to their Neighbours of the fame Religion for 
Affiftance, which was promifcd them by K. Charles I. of 
Great Britain, though he had marriea his moft Chriftian Ma- 
jefty’s Sifter. The French King perfifted however, in the 
Refolution to execute his, or rather the Cardinal’s Scheme ; 
and accordingly laid Siege to Rochelle, one of the ftrongeft 
Places in the Hands of the Proteftants, and a very convenient 
Port, by which they might always receive Succours from 
England. 

This Siege lafted a whole Year, in which Time the Eng- 
lis made two fruitlefs Attempts to relieve it; and the Place 
was at laft taken by a Contrivance of the Ca:dinal’s, who 
commanded the King’s Army in Chief, and had two Lieute- 
nant-Generals to a& under him; for he found Means to runa 
Dyke acrofs a Canal, by which they received Provifions and Suc- 
cours, tho’ with infinite Labour, Expence and Trouble; fo that 
the Inhabitants were forc:d to furrender, and fubmit them- 
felves to the King’s Mercy, who entered it in Triumph 
November 1, 1628. By this Blow, the Proteftants in France 
were brought fo low, that many of their great Men were 
obliged to quit the Kingdom; and fome, defpairing of the 
Caufe, thought it beft to embrace the prevailing Reli- 
gion. 

The King was defirous that his Brother fhould marry the 
Princefs de Montpenfier, who was of the Blood Royal, and a 
very rich Heirefs; but Monfier, fo the King’s Brother is 
{tiled in France, difliked the Match, and was rather inclined 
to 
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to marry fome Foreign Princefs ; upon which, the Cardinal 
caufed Marfhal @’Ornana, and the Count de Chalais, whom 
he fufpected to have given that Prince this Advice, to be ar- 
refted ; the latter was foon brought to his Tryal before a 
Court contrived for that Purpofe, in which Faculty the Car-_ 
dinal excelled, who was condemned by them to lofe his Head, 
and loft it accorcingly ; and it is fuppofed the former would 
have fhared the fame Fate if he had not died in Prifon. The 
Duke of Orleans was at firft very angry, and fhowed great 
Refentment at the Ufage his Friends had met with; but at 
at laft he thought fit to fall into the Cardinal’s Sheme, and 
to marry the Princefs that had been judged fit for him. By 
this Step the Cardinal fhewed what the great Lords of the 
Kingdom were to expect, when he made fo little Ceremony 
of humbling the firft Prince of the Blood, and prefumptive 
Heir of the Crown. 

A War arifing in /te/y, the Cardinal went thither in Per- 
fon, commanded the King’s Armies in Chief, and the Mar- 
fhals Cregui, De la Force, and Schomberg, a€ted under him ; 
it is faid he had in View the marching into the Neighbour- 
hood of Rome, in cafe the Pope, who was then fick, had 
died, in order to have forced the Cardinals to advance him to 
that Dignity. 

In the mean time a powerful Party was formed at Court 
againft the Minifter, of which the Queen was the Head; the 
Marfhal de M]arillac, his Brother the Keeper of the Seals, 
the Cardinal de Berulle, the Duke de Beilegarde, and the Mar- 
thal de Bafompicre, were the principal Perions concerned. The 
King was at this Time fick at Lyons, and in a Council held by 
thefe great Men, feveral Methods were propofed of treating 
the Cardinal under the new Reign ; but the King recovered, 
and the Minifter having exact Information of every Man’s 
Sentiments, to fhew the full Extent of his Power, and at the 
fame time of his Refentment, punifh’d every one of them ac- 
cording to his Vote. The Marthal de Mariilac he put to Death, 
the Keeper of the Seals loft his Place and his Eftate, the Cardinal 
de Berulle died of Poifon or Grief, the Duke de Bellegarde was 
removed from Court, and Marfhal Ba/ompiere imprifoned in 
the Ba/irle. ‘Vhis offended the Queen-Mother highly ; but the 
King was fo far from fhewing any Concern for her Refent- 
ment, that he fent her Orders to retire to her Houfe ; upon 
which fhe withdrew in Difcontent, and went foon after out of 
the Kingdom, carrying her Son the Duke of Orleans with her. 

It wes not long before this produced an Infurreétion, at 
the Heac cf which were tye Dukes de Bouillon and Montmo- 
reney 3 
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vency; but their Forces were defeated at Ca/felnaudari, and 
the latter taken Prifoner. The King then offered his Brother 
his Pardon for what was paft, but he infifted upon tie 
Pardon of the Duke, which was pofitively refufed. And he 
was foon after brought to Thoxloufe, where he was condemned 
for high Treafon, and on the 30th of September, 1632, loft 
his Head publickly upon the Scaffold, tho’ he was the laft of 
his Family, which was looked upon as the beft in France. 
Upon this the Duke de Boutllon thought proper to retire into 
Germany ; and the Queen-Mother, and the Duke of Orleans, 
who had gone again to Court, retired into the Low Countries, 
and put themfelves under the Protection of the Court of Spain. 
I have thrown all thefe Facts together, that the Reader may 
the better perceive with what inflexible Steadinefs the Cardinal 
profecuted the fecond Part of his Plan. 

We are next to confider the Methods by which the laft Part 
of his great Project was carried on; and with regard to 
this, we are to obferve, that the Cardinal peceiving the great 
Advantage the Situation of France gave him of acting at once 
againft both Branches of the Houfe of 4u/fria, continued to 
embarrafs Spain by a War in Jtaly, in which feveral of the 
little Princes in that Country were at all Times ready to 
offer their Services to France; and on the other hand he found 
Means to diftrefs the Emperor by fupporting the Proteftants 
in Germany, and calling in the King of Sweden to their Af- 
fiftance, at the fame time that he was deftroying them in 
France. But all this could not be done without maintaining 
a confiderable Force, and aéting on many Sides at once, 
which none of the former Kings of France had been able to 
do; but the Cardinal found Ways and Means to keep up 
numerous Armies, commanded by Officers entirely depen- 
dent upon the King, or rather upon himfelf, which at the 
fame time that they acted againft the Enemies Abroad, kept 
the Difcontented in Awe at Home. 

Thus in 1635, when the King declared War againft Spain, 
after acting againft that Crown for feveral Years together, 
under Pretence of affifting his Allies, he was obliged to have 
five Armies in the Field, one in the Low Countries, ano- 
ther in Germany, a Third in Italy, a Fourth in Franche Comte, 
and a Fifth in Rouffillon, befides two Fleets, one under the 
Command of the Archbifhop of Bourdeaux, and another un- 
der feveral Officers. It is very true, that thefe Fleets were 
very far from being confiderable ; but however, it is rather 
wonderful thit he had any Fleets, than that they were {mall ; 


for in fact, his Father had not fo much as a Ship of 7 
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But the Cardinal was the great Spring and Manager of all; he 
commanded the Armies of France, when it was neceflary, 
with the Power of Conftable ; and he aflumed the entire 
Direétion of Naval Affairs, with the Title of Grand Matter 
in Chief, and Sur-Intendant Gencral of the Navigation and 
Commerce of France. 

As he had thus the whole Power of the Kingdom in his Hands, 
he was the firft that fhewed the mighty Refources of France ; 
and partly by Force, partly by Fraud, fometimes by the Help 
of numerous Armies, but more frequently by filent Intrigues, 
he fo diftrefled and weakened both the Emperor and the King 
of Spain, that they faw they were in no Condition of conti- 
nuing the War; and at the fame Time found themfelves at 
a Lofs how to extricate themfelves out of it by a fafe and ho- 
nourable Peace. In former Times they had been able 
to create Diverfions in France, by affifting fuch Lords as were 
difcontented with the Court; they tried the fame Method 
now, but not with their ufual Succefs: For in the Year 
1641, the Count de Soiffons, a Prince of the Blood, anda 
moft inveterate Enemy of the Cardinal’s, loft his Life in the 
Battle of Sedan, after he had obtained the Victory; and it 
is thought was aflaffinated by a Perfon employed for that 
Purpofe by the Cardinal. The Duke de Bouill:n, who was 
alfo engaged in this Affair, retired into the {trong Fortrefs of 
Sedan, of which he was Sovereign, and which in thofe Days 
was looked upon as impregnable ; yet fcarce thinking himfelf 
in Safety there, upon the King’s Approach he came out, and 
threw himfelf at his Feet, by which Means he received at 
that Time his Life, from a diffembled Mercy. 


(To be continued.) 


Th END of Number XXUi. 
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